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CROSBY—FISKE— FORSTER 
HANDBOOK OF FIRE PROTECTION 


The Ninth Edition of the Handbook of Fire Protection is by far the 
most comprehensive yet issued. At least thirty percent of the text has 
been completely re-written. There are dozens of new tables, charts, dia- 
grams and illustrations. 

In keeping with the purpose of a reference book, all information is 
presented clearly, concisely and as far as possible in non-technical lan- 
guage. More than 100 men who are recognized authorities in the various 
branches of the fire protection engineering profession aided in the task 
of preparing this edition. 

The Ninth Edition of the Handbook was issued last year with 
a printing of 5,000 copies expected to last for five years. Already the large 
demand has necessitated a second printing. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION NINTH EDITION 


INTERNATIONAL 
60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 1300 pages, $4.50 Postpaid 


FIRE DEFENSE 


Vitally Important to Every American Fire Department! 


“Invaluable is the word that best de- PART 1.—FIRE FROM THE AIR 
scribes the copious and excellent contents 
of this volume compiled by experts in 
the light of what has happened during PART I1!1.—ORGANIZATION 
two years of war.... Its technical back- FOR CIVILIAN DEFENSE 
ground is excellent, its arrangement is PART IV.—FIRE DEPART- 
clear and concise, and I must again bear MENTS & FIRE FIGHTING 
testimony to the admirable illustrations.” 


PART I1.—SABOTAGE 


PART V.—COMMUNICA- 


TIONS 
239 154 ill 5 os an 8-page review of phew: 
232 pages, 154. illustrations EFENSE, written by former Chie all ' 
oe ’ Pordage of Edinburgh, Scotland, Past PART V1.—DEFENSE 
President of The Institution of Fire PRODUCTION 


price $1.50 postpaid Engineers, a British organization.) 


A Fire Department Manual CONTENTS 


Kinds of Hose 


Fire Department Hose Specifications 
ill Care of Cotton Rubber-Lined Fire Hose 
éb oa q* Loading Hose on Fire Truck 

Hose Houses 


and Hose Couplings 


Care in Handling Hose at Fires 
Informative material on the selection, care and Testing Hose 

testing of hose and hose couplings, compiled from Washing and Drying Hose 
recommendations of N.F.P.A. committees and other 


3 : Hose for Booster and Chemical Service 
authoritative sources. 


Suction Hose 
Forty pages, Price 25 cents Unlined Linen Fire Hose 
Hose Couplings 


National Fire Protection Association, International Standard Threads for Fire Hose Couplings 


Executive Office: 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. Fire Department Hose Record Card 
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E ask the indulgence of our 

Canadian readers as we do a 
little flag waving on the cover this 
month. Many publications are simi- 
larly paying tribute to the American 
flag as a feature of observing the month 
in which falls our national holiday, 


July 4th. Canadians, we know, will 
readily understand, as they, too cele- 
brate this month: Dominion Day, 
July ist. 


Vy} HICLES actually engaged in civil- 
ian defense or in rescue work in- 
volving life, health or property may be 
served gasoline without a card under 
the temporary rationing plan in effect 
in the eastern United States. This was 
announced by the U. S. Office of Price 
Administration. Regulations specify 
actu engagement in such activities, 
however, and do not permit civilian de- 
fense or other officials to make gasoline 
purchases by virtue of office alone. 
Only such amounts of gasoline as are 


essential to the performance of the 
activity for which the transfer is per- 
mitted may be purchased. 

Regulations of the OPA allow also 
specifically supplemental gasoline ra- 
tions when needed to members of vol- 
unteer firemen’s organizations as well 
as to other organizations “solely” en- 
gaged in civilian defense activities un- 
der the supervision or direction of mili- 
tary authorities. Persons receiving 
training in such activities may apply at 
their local rationing boards for addi- 
tional supplies of gasoline as well as 
those actually engaged in such work. 

While the regulations mentioned 
above permit firemen to get essentia] 
gasoline to respond to duty, there is 
much that firemen as well as other 
citizens can do to conserve both gaso- 
line and tires. In most cases several 
firemen living nearby might use one car 
when answering alarms. This would 
reduce the traffic congestion at the fire 
grounds or near the fire station and 
would save rubber and fuel. 

The old habit of leaving fire ap- 
paratus motors running while the 
equipment is standing-by on the fire 
grounds also would seem to be out 
of order for the duration of the emer- 
gency. As soon as it is determined 
that motor equipment is not needed to 
operate either the booster or regular 
pumping unit, the motor should be 
shut off. 


HIEF Charles W. Alcorn of the 

Rosedale Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, Verona, Pennsylvania, (Member 
N.F.P.A.) reports that thirty members 
of that department have volunteered 
to be on duty several nights each 
month in order to have men instantly 
available to handle fire calls and op- 
erate the ambulance service. Sched- 
ules are arranged so that two men 
are on duty between 11 P.M. and 7 
A.M. each night. Each fireman brings 
his own fire clothing when on night 
duty. 

Chief Alcorn cites this extra standby 
service as an example of the desire 
of volunteer firemen to give more than 
the usual amount of time to their du- 
ties during wartime. 


AST month 7 departments with 
ia men joined the Volunteer Fire- 
Section for the first time. 
Forty-seven departments with 1,035 
men renewed membership. This makes 
a total enrollment of 754 departments 
and 15,129 men. The following depart- 
ments are newly enrolled: 
Sanford Fire Department, 

Maine. 

Malden Auxiliary Fire Department, Dis- 
trict 4, Malden, Massachusetts. 


men’s 


Sanford, 
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Tularosa Fire Department, Tularosa, 
New Mexico. 

Guilderland Center Fire Department, 
Guilderland Center, New York. 


Larchmont Fire Department, Larch- 
mont, New York. 
Vigilant Fire Company, Apponaug, 


Rhode Island. 


Campbell River Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment, Campbell River, British Co- 
lumbia. 


HE recent enrollment of several 
auxiliary fire companies in the 
N.F.P.A. Volunteer Firemen’s Section 
suggests that perhaps the auxiliary fire- 
men in your community might be inter- 
ested in reading VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 
magazine regularly. Perhaps when it is 
time for your department to renew 
membership some of the auxiliaries 
might like to enroll to receive the mag- 
azine along with the regular firemen. 
The membership plan permits addi- 
tional men to receive the magazine at 
a cost of a dollar a year per man. 
Another plan would be to have the 
auxiliary group take out a separate 
membership in the Volunteer Fire- 
men’s Section and thus receive a com- 
plete set of the regular N.F.P.A. pub- 
lications as issued in addition to their 
own 10 copies of VOLUNTEER FIREMEN 
each month. 


REVISED estimate of U. S. fire 
losses for 1941 has been released by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The total loss for last year 
was placed at $303,895 000, or $2.29 per 
person based upon a population esti- 
mate of 132,818,005. The loss figure is 
based upon records of the Board’s Ac- 
tuarial Bureau, with thirty per cent 
added to cover unreported and unin- 
sured losses. The figure indicates an 
increase of approximately 6 per cent 
over the adjusted figure for 1940. 
The estimated U. S. fire loss for May, 
1942, according to the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters is $23,233,000, a 
decrease of $2,404,000 from the same 
month last year. Losses for the first 
five months of 1942 were $9,072,000 
above the same period in 1941. These 
figures are based on notices of incurred 
loss received by insurance companies, 
members of the board, plus an allow- 
ance for unreported and uninsured 
losses. The following table shows the 
losses for the first five months of 1941 
and 1942. 


1941 1942 
January $26,470,000 $35,565,000 
February 26,102,000 30,819,000 
March 31,471,000 30,505,000 
April 29,330,000 27,960,000 
May 25,637,000 23,233,009 


Total 5 months $139,010,000 —-$148, 082,000 
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American cities are much more likely to suffer attacks from the air than from the ground. Large numbers of combustible 
roofs assure an attacker using incendiary bombs much greater opportunities for destructiveness, than where the sky face of a 
community consists of fire retardant roofing materials. 


FIRE FROM THE AIR 


OUGH roofs—not walls—make the 
acne fortress-city. For enemy 
planes, moving swiftly through the 
stratosphere, can ignore the once im- 
pregnable barriers of mountains and 
oceans, of walls and moats, to pummel 
their objectives with high explosives 
and incendiary bombs dropped from 
above. 

Besiegement from the air, as a result, 
should be planned for by every com- 
munity at war today, is the opinion of 
Major Alexander P. de Seversky, whose 
recent book, Victory Through Air Pow- 
er, has been hailed by airman and lay- 
man alike. In it he describes a broad 
new air-war strategy to be conducted 
by an autonomous, independent air 
force. 

“Just as medieval cities surrounded 
themselves with stout walls, vigilantly 
armed,” Major de Seversky maintains, 
“we, too, must re-build and re-plan our 
cities, re-adjust our traffic and trans- 
portation systems, so that they and 
their people cannot be bludgeoned into 
ineffectualness by air attack. 

“We well know that Japan’s thinly 
stretched fabric of empire into the far 
corners of the Pacific can be torn to 
fragments the moment our airmen 
smash at the few great cities that sup- 
ply and spark her extended lines. 

“But few realize that we in the 
United States are fer more vulnerable 
than the Japanese to the same kind of 
attack—an attack on our vital cities 
and homes. Japanese, driven from their 
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homes and cities by aerial fire, can 
adapt themselves more readily to prim- 
itive conditions. Americans, heirs to 
generations of greater industrialized 
life and higher standards of living, are 
far more dependent on public utilities, 
transportation, a thousand industrial 
age gadgets for our survival. It is a 
curious paradox that the more indus- 
trialized a nation, the more vulnerable 
it is to dislocation and destruction 
from the air. In the war of the future— 
and as wars are fought today, that 
future may be tomorrow, next year, or 
five years from today—attacks by air 
on our home front may become a vi- 
cious, demoralizing, paralyzing strategy, 
designed to knock our industries and 
our workers out of the war, leaving our 
airmen, our soldiers and sailors far 
afield and without support. 

“For this reason, we must measure 
true air power in terms of three fac- 
tors: 1. Air weapons. 2. Productivity of 
industry. and 3. Civil resistance. With- 
out factors two and three, it stands to 
reason that one must fail.” 

Major de Serversky, a Russian air 
ace in World War 1, and today one 
of the world’s leading air stra- 
tegists, is also credited with devising 
the first automatic bomb sight. An ad- 
vocate of huge bombers, capable of car- 
rying 50 ton bomb loads half way 
around the world, he pleads, too, for 
the development of less air-vulnerable 
cities. “It is not enough to establish 
balloon barrages and train air raid 


wardens. Today, every aspect of the 
nation’s life is affected, directly or in- 
directly, by the advent of the new 
menace in the clouds. 

“T foresee the time, in the very near 
future, when the appropriate Air De- 
fense authorities will be called into 
consultation in connection with all con- 
struction, down to your home and 
mine. 


ee HE hazards of incendiary bombs 

are in many respects more serious 
to the average man than the hazards 
of demolition bombs. All housing here- 
after is likely to take this new threat 
into consideration. Roofing materials, 
in particular, will be fire-resistant, to 
prevent the spread of conflagration by 
air-borne sparks. Structure and fur- 
nishings will be treated to reduce their 
fire-susceptibility and to confine fire to 
easily controlled areas. 

“Places of public assembly which do 
not require daylighting— such as mo- 
tion picture theatres, ballrooms and 
banquet halls — will be built under- 
ground to serve as natural air-raid re- 
treats. This tendency may revert our 
architectural concepts so that “sky- 
scrapers” will be built downward in- 
stead of upward. 

“Our cities and industrial groups will 
be planned for rapid evacuation. The 
inadequate highways serving them 
must be increased and improved to 
handle any emergency exodus. And 
more important, along with this will 
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come a permanent ‘residential evacu- 
ation’ resulting from decentralized pop- 
ulation. 

“For in the next phase of the war, 
all of us will be combatants. The story, 
in the final analysis, will be told by 
the stamina of the entire population, 
town and country alike. And that 
stamina can be maintained only by the 
knowledge that we possess an agency 
capable not only of parrying the aerial 
blows of the enemy, but of striking at 
the enemy’s heart and vitals—of de- 
stroying the sources of his strength. 

“That agency is an autonomous air 
force, unhampered by the thinking of 
other military services, developed spe- 
cifically to conquer and hold the skies 
not only above our own territory but 
above the enemy’s territory.” 


Water Best Extinguishing Medium 
for Incendiary Bombs 


HE subject of the proper method 

for handling incendiary bombs 
continues to be a matter of much in- 
terest and discussion. It may be re- 
called that the first instruction given 
in the methods of handling the small 
magnesium incendiaries, stressed the 
use of a spray on the bomb so as to 
permit it to burn out without causing 
a spattering of burning magnesium 
such as is likely to result when a burn- 
ing bomb is struck by a solid stream 
of water. However, as a result of war- 
time experience the British Ministry 
of Home Security now recommends the 
use of a solid jet rather than a spray 
in dealing with incendiary bombs. 
They point out that the spray, form- 
erly recommended, is still preferable if 
there is only a single bomb, but expe- 
rience has shown that it is too slow 
where bombs are dropped in large 
numbers and many fall in a single 
building. 

It has been found that the risk of 
injury by particles of molten magnes- 
ium scattered by a jet is not great 
because the solid stream permits at- 
tack on the bomb and resulting fire 
from a greater distance. This also re- 
duces the danger of injury in case the 
bomb contains an explosive charge. In 
a number of instances, German incen- 
diary bombs have contained explosive 
charges designed to go off just as fire 
fighters approach to extinguish the fire. 

In any event fire defense authorities 
have frequently pointed out that the 
real danger from incendiary bombs is 
not from the individual bomb but from 
fires that may be started in combustible 
Materials near which the bomb lands 
Even if the burning bomb is not at- 
tacked with water it will eventually 
bur) itself out provided the surround- 
ing ombustible materials are prevented 
fron. burning by the operation of fire 











fighting equipment. A recent letter by 
Major General L. B. Gasser, Chief, Pro- 
tection Branch, Office of Civilian De- 
fense, is of particular interest along 
these lines. General Gasser says: 

“The OCD recommends only water 
for combating incendiary bombs. How- 
ever, sand may be used to facilitate the 
handling of a bomb when it falls in 
places which are essentially non-com- 
bustible. 

“There are many industrial products 
being sold as extinguishing agents for 
incendiaries. These include special 
powders, solutions, pitch materials, 
scoops, etc. Almost invariably, the cost 
of these items is exorbitant, and in 
most cases they are no better than 
sand. All of them are suggested for use 
on the bomb itself and neglect the 
most important problem of the fires 
started by the bomb. It should be clear- 
ly noted that there are many types of 
incendiaries and any equipment whose 
use is limited solely to the incendiary 
agent is not satisfactory. Therefore, the 
proper use of water against both fire 
and bomb is the best answer we have 
at this time. 

“We should do all we can to discour- 
age the purchase of all articles which 
do not provide adequate protection 
against fire, thereby endangering civil- 
ian lives by engendering a false sense 
of security.” 

The above advice directed against 
various impractical gadgets obviously 
does not refer to the proper use of 
special approved grades of pitch, “G-1 
Powder”, or “du Mag”, approved by 
various testing agencies for use in ex- 
tinguishing small magnesium fires in 
factories. But listing of an extinguish- 
ing agent for magnesium fires by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., or by 
Factory Mutual Laboratories does not 
mean that it is recommended for gen- 
eral use on incendiary bombs. 


Dunking Bombs a Russian 
Extinguishing Method 


HILE most firemen doubtless are 
familiar with the usual technique 

of controlling incendiary bombs with 
small streams, another method is to 
“dunk” the bomb in a bucket or a 
barrel full of water. The Chicago Fire 
Department has developed a method 
for disposing of incendiary bombs in a 
bucket of water after the bomb has 
been first covered with sand to reduce 
glare and sparks. It is important that 
the bucket be filled with water so that 
the bomb will be completely immersed. 
In an announcement sent to fire 
school instructors of Pennsylvania by 
Arthur W. Espey, Head of the Fire 
School, for that state, Mr. Espey 
points out that when the English went 
over to Russia to teach the Russians 
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how to handle incendiary bombs, they 
found the Russians had a pretty good 
method all worked out. It consists in 
picking up the bomb in gloved hand 
and tossing it into a barrel of water. 
Mr. C. B. White, Chief Chemist, Amer- 
ican-La France - Foamite - Corporation, 
and member of the N.F.P.A. Commit- 
tee on Hazardous Chemicals and Ex- 
plosives, decided to investigate this 
method. The following remarks are 
quoted from a letter on this subject 
written by Mr. White. It is important 
to note that the method will not work 
on magnesium chips: 

“Until I tried it, I couldn’t be sure 
that this dunking method would work, 
but having tried it, I am here to tell vou 
that there is nothing like it. The bomb 
just says ‘glub!’ and it’s out. What 
happens is that the magnesium is 
chilled below its melting point so sud- 
denly that it no longer burns. 

“If the bomb has been going so long 
it is too hot to handle, pick it up in 
some tongs and toss it into the water. 
Or if the bomb has been burning a 
long time so that the magnesium is a 
pool of molten metal, get a shovel un- 
der it and do the same thing. In this 
case, it is probably not wise to hold 
the metal too long on a steel shovel 
or the shovel will consist largely of a 
hole. Perhaps dry sand is best for a 
bomb that has quite thoroughly melted, 
although I have had good luck with 
the dunking method even on such. 

“Please bear in mind that this me- 
thod is not to be applied to chips of 
magnesium on fire. I have tried it and 
the chips are so light they don’t sink 
right away and they spatter blue fire 
all over the countryside—no foolin’! 

“Also bear in mind that there must 
be an abundance of water, enough to 
cover the bomb completely. Anything 
short of that is disastrous!” 


WPB Bans 
“Demonstration” Bombs 


HE production of “demonstration” 
incendiary bombs for civilian use 
has been banned by the War Produc- 
tion Board under Limitation Order 
L-115 because their manufacture calls 
for the use of scarce materials. Only 
permitted exceptions are to fill orders 
authorized in writing by Army or 
Navy. In addition to stopping produc- 
tion of incendiary bombs, the order 
prohibits all persons from selling, pur- 
chasing, delivering or accepting them. 
All persons who have manufactured 
incendiary bombs or similar devices for 
demonstration purposes since Septem- 
ber 1, 1941, except under authoriza- 
tion of the Army or Navy, must im- 
mediately report quantities and current 
inventories to the WPB on Form PD- 
449. 


A DOCTOR JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE BLAZE! 


HOUSANDS of fires occur each 

year, blazes that belch forth large 
volumes of black smoke, stopping traf- 
fic for blocks, driving many residents 
out of their homes, causing firemen 
severe “punishment’’—yet not a thought 
of fear. A flame-belching, wall-crumb- 
ling blaze that brings motorists from 
miles around and convinces each one 
that he is lucky not to be a fireman, 
is the kind of blaze the fire fighters 
take with a grim determination. Yet, 
strange as it seems, with a few excep- 
tions, the kind of fire which makes a 
fireman wish for something he doesn't 
have is usually the sort of fire that the 
civilian wouldn’t walk across the street 
to see. The most innocent looking 
blaze may hold great danger for the 
firemen. In other words it may have 
a “Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” per- 
sonality. 

In the early morning hours of May 
18, 1942, we received an alarm in cur 
ultra-modern suburban business dis- 
trict. The building involved was a one- 
story structure, 50 by 90 feet, of prac- 
tically new construction, having been 
built in 1940, and consisting of a 13 
inch concrete block and brick bearing 
walls throughout, with a 36 inch fire 
wall. The south wall is a party wall, 
shared with a clothing company. The 
front of the building is finished with 
glazed tile, nullifying the possibilities 
of transom ventilation. The occupancy 
is a school supply store, known as 
“Miles Student Store,” and is just off 
the campus of the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College. The first 
alarm assignment was dispatched, con- 
sisting of one Squad Company, two En- 
gine Companies, and one Truck Com- 
pany. 

It was a fairly prompt alarm, 
and there was a fair blaze in the rear 
of the building, but seemingly nothing 
out of the ordinary. Even after gain- 
ing entrance to the front of the build- 
ing the smoke was so nominal that none 
of the firemen considered using the gas 
masks available. The company coming 
in at the rear had difficulty forcing the 
door and the company on the roof was 
hammering away trying to ventilate 
over the fire. The roof of the building, 
laid on 2 by 14 joists, consisted of ap- 
proximately 5 inches of roofing. No 
wonder the company on the roof 
was hammering. The company coming 
in from the front had no great amount 
of difficulty until they reached the con- 
crete block partition, seventy feet back 
from the front door, separating the 
main store from the storage room in 
the rear. No water had been directed 
at this time, because the fire was still 
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BY EVERETT HU DIBURG, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT, 

STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 


Assistant Chief Hudiburg here reports 
an apparently routine sort of blaze that 
gave members of his department an 
unexpected beating. Incidentally, the 
biaze occurred within a block of the 
college fire station at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College which, as has been reported in 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN, is the only 
college in the country having a course 
in firemanship. The Stillwater Fire De- 
partment is under the command of Chief 
J. Ray Pence. 
confined to the one store-room in the 
rear. Upon opening the swinging door 
to the store-room a terrific wave of 
heat and obnoxious fumes forced them 
back almost half way to the front door 
of the building. 

By this time the roof was pretty well 
opened and the Engine Company had 
advanced from the rear. For some 
short time after ventilating the roof, 
hot gases burned over the roof. How- 
ever, not much thought was given to 
this condition. Knowing the presence 
of super-heated carbon monoxide gas, 
which needs only a supply of oxygen to 
ignite it, and which it was receiving 
through the opening in the roof, we 
backed off and let the building clear 
itself. 

Going down the ladder in the rear I 
found the fire was being brought under 
control. I also noticed four of the fire- 
men working from the front of the 
building had donned gas masks. On 
out in front I went, not thinking of any 
danger that might be present, although 
I should have known those gas masks 
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Diagram of the store where the fire 
described occurred, 


were there for a purpose. As I reached 
the front door I heard someone cough- 
ing and gagging, and also heard some- 
one say in a loud voice, “Go in there 
and bring him out!” 

“Who?” I asked in astonishment. 

“The Chief,’ the answer came back, 
“he’s been gassed!” 

At that moment I felt the Chief brush 
by me, almost upsetting me as he 
crawled on the floor. Instantly I 
dropped to the floor and went hurrying 
after him. Catching him half way 
back, I argued with him to go outside. 

“No, no!”, he growled, patting the 
fioor and rubbing the showcases with 
his hands. He was acting like a mad 
man! 

“You’re coming outside with me!”, I 
snorted, struggling with his half-limp 
body. 

“T’ve got to get him, I must, I must!”, 
he said, and with that he jerked for- 
ward, throwing me completely off bal- 
ance. With this effort he collapsed on 
the floor. 

A thought flashed through my mind, 
a part of Paul W. Kearney’s article en- 
titled “Smoke-Eater’s Menu,” which 
was “. .. not only will they refuse to 
listen to reason and retreat when ad- 
vised, but invariably they resent help 
with physical force.” 

“Could it be?”, I thought. “Yes, it 
could be! NITROUS FUMES!” 

One of the masked firemen and I 
carried the chief outside, and with the 
aid of the inhalator, brought him back 
in a short time. The Fire Department 
physician was summoned and he was 
making a thorough check-up of Chief's 
heart and respiratory system, when 4 
report came that one of the other fire- 
men had collapsed. 

“Who is it now, and where is he?” I 
asked. 

“It’s Jim, and he’s been taken across 
the street,” came the reply. 

As soon as he had been taken care 
of we found firemen dropping like flies, 
until seven were lying on salvage covers 
all over the sidewalk in front of the 
burning building. 

The No. 2 Fire Station was less than 
a block away so all of our victims were 
removed to beds where they could be 
more comfortably attended. Then sud- 
denly one of the firemen completely 
collapsed in bed. There was no sign 
of heart count, or of breathing. He 
was removed to the floor and artificial 
respiration was applied until the re- 
suscitator was brought up from the ap- 
paratus floor, where it had previously 
been in use. Resuscitation was nec- 
essary for forty-five minutes before the 
patient would breathe of his own ac- 
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cor¢ Oxygen was administered for 
several hours afterward. 

A special nurse was brought from the 
Municipal Hospital, and all of the ailing 
firemen were ordered to bed until re- 
leased by the physician. The protests, 
“T feel fine, and want to get up,” were 
ignored by the physician and nurse. 

After a quick checkup of the burned 
portion of the building, we found that 
the proprietor had a large stock of 
drawing sets and other drawing sup- 
plies for the next semester school term. 
Due to war conditions such articles are 
not easily obtained. On the wall were 
marks where once had hung dozens of 
T-squares, triangles, protractors and 
other engineering drawing essentials. 
A sizeable number of fountain pens 
had burned, melted and fused in their 
racks and boxes. Pyroxylin plastics, 
commonly known as “celluloid,” and 
other trade-names, such as “Pyralin,” 
“Fiberloid,” “Xylonite,” “Viscoloid,” and 
“Nixonoid” are all a part of nitrocel- 
lulose compound for making these 
plastics. 

According to the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association Handbook of Fire 
Protection, the burning characteristics 
depend upon the degree of nitration 
the thickness of the pyroxylin article, 
and the amount of inert materials pres- 
ent and conditions under which com- 
bustion takes place. 

When nitrocellulose products are 
heated to a temperature of 300°F, de- 
composition starts, which generates 
further heat and soon raises the mater- 
ial to its ignition temperature. 

Various experiments have shown that 
the decomposition of 1000 pounds of 
nitrocellulose pyroxylin plastics at a 
high temperature forms 8500 cubic feet 
of gas. The volume of the gas, as well 
as the speed of its formation, increases 
with the temperature. 

These gases of decomposition, in 
general, are highly toxic. We are aware 
of the effects of the carbon monoxide, 
but the toxic effects of nitric oxide, or 
nitrous fumes, is often delayed. Persons 
exposed to these gases may show no 
immediate ill effects, but fatalities may 
follow some days afterward. 

It can be clearly seen that the fire- 
men of today do not necessarily need 
to be in some factory or chemical 
warehouse in order to get into trouble. 
Under the proper conditions the typical 
dwelling house fire can be a very mean 
Proposition. The firemen who fought 
fires twenty and twenty-five years ago 
have been known to scoff at the “stu- 
dent firemen” of today in their ina- 
bility to “take it.’ If this is the case 
they are not taking into consideration 
the . ver-changing conditions with an 
incre ise of hazards. 





Art Espey, Head of the Pennsylvania Fire School, and No. 1 cartoonist of the 
American fire service, catches the spirit of an old-time fireworks celebration that 
will doubtless call back memories to many men in the fire service. 


July 4th, Safe and Sane This Year! 7 


HE old orgy of fire and noise is 

out this July 4th, thanks to the 
war. As has been previously reported 
in VOLUNTEER FIREMEN, a considerable 
number of states not having adequate 
regular fireworks control legislation 
have recently promulgated emergency 
regulations banning the private use of 
fireworks for the duration. 

Fire and safety officials in several 
states where these wartime restric- 
tions against the use of fireworks are 
now enforced report being very much 
encouraged by the public reception this 
safety measure is now receiving. It is 
felt that many localities will be en- 
couraged to adopt proper fireworks 
control measures after the present 
emergency has passed in order that 
the use of fireworks may be limited to 
properly supervised public displays put 
on by responsible organizations. The 
latest state in which emergency action 
has been taken is New Hampshire where 
Governor Blood has urged the people 
of the state to forego the usual Fourth 
of July fireworks for the duration of 
the war. As both chief executive of the 
state and chairman of the State Coun- 
cil of Defense, he pointed out that 
under present wartime conditions the 


use of fireworks should be eliminated as 
a matter of cooperation with military 
and civil authorities; and as a matter 
of fire prevention, safety, and economy. 

The Governor quoted a letter written 
by Major General Sherman W. Miles, 
of the 1st Corps Area, which stated in 
part: “Entirely aside from the ques- 
tion of blackouts and dim-outs, it seems 
to me that for the duration of the war 
the use of fireworks except for strictly 
military purposes is not advisable.” 

Governor Blood suggested that the 
educational and patriotic values inher- 
ent in the observance of Independence 
Day may well be maintained in ways 
other than the use of fireworks, and 
he recommended that the money thus 
saved be used to purchase war stamps 
and bonds. 

Last month the Board of Aldermen 
of Concord, the capital city of the 
state, passed an ordinance prohibiting 
the use of fireworks until six months 
after the end of the war. Other New 
Hampshire cities that have banned 
fireworks by proclamation are Ports- 
mouth, Rochester, Dover, Somersworth. 
and Berlin. The police departments of 
Manchester and Exeter have made it 
illegal to use fireworks this year. 
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Fire Hose 
for 
Defense 


Never has the work of Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, Inc., in Chicago, been of greater 
importance to the American fire service than 
at the present. This is well illustrated by 
the following story describing how the Lab- 
oratories met and licked the challenge pre- 
sented by the need for serviceable fire hose 
conforming with the recent orders of the 
War Production Board which required a 
reduction of almost 60 per cent in the rubber 
content of hose. Cities and towns can now 
get hose carrying Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 
labels that under emergency alternate speci- 
fications substantially meet all the require- 
ments of regular labeled hose. However, it 
is not expected that the emergency hose will 
have the long life of regular fire hose. 


British Combine 

Lots of fire hose is needed for fighting big air raid fires as shown by 
this street scene in London the morning after a serious raid. The rubber 
shortage caused by the war has made it necessary to develop fire hose using 
substantially less rubber than hose meeting pre-war standards. 


firemen, knowing the im- contain certain outstanding and 


etd 

portance of fire hose in the fire 
fighting job, were rightly worried when 
the U. S. War Production Board early 
this year cut the amount of rubber 
which could be used in hose from 
about 17 to a maximum of 7 pounds 
per hundred feet in the 2'-inch size, 
and correspondingly less in other sizes. 
The order had the immediate effect of 
making it impossible for manufactur- 
ers to supply hose meeting the stand- 
ard of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
under which thousands of cities have 
been ordering their hose. At that time 
orders placed by cities and industrial 
plants came back from the manufac- 
turers with information that the hose 
could not be supplied. 

As might be expected, Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., was deluged with in- 
quiries asking: “What shall we do? 
What kind of hose can we get?” As a 
result, after considerable experimenta- 
tion and research the Laboratories de- 
veloped an emergency alternate speci- 
fication for fire hose. Manufacturers 
are now supplying hose built to the 
new specifications. This is without 
question the most satisfactory fire hose 
that it is possible to produce commer- 
cially under the WPB restrictions. The 
new hose will handle equally well 
as hose meeting the Laboratories’ reg- 
ular specifications which have been in 
effect for many years. The main dif- 
ference between the new and the old 
hose is that the new hose probably 
will not last as long. Otherwise the 
performance’ characteristics remain 
much the same. Burst pressures for 
the new hose in 1%-inch, 2%-inch, 3- 
inch and 3%-inch sizes, double jack- 
eted, remain 600 pounds per 
inch. 

The Laboratories’ EA 
alternate) 


square 


(emergency 
specifications for fire hose 
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unique requirements to assure satis- 
factory performance. For example, 
fire hose specifications usually include 
a life test on the rubber lining of the 
hose. Such a test is included in the 
EA specifications but unless supple- 
mented by additional tests, it is not 
considered conclusive that a proper 
rubber compound is being used in the 
hose lining. Because experience has 
shown that inferior samples can pass 
the life test, an oxygen bomb aging 
test is also included in the emergency 
specifications. 

In the oxygen bomb test, samples of 
the rubber lining are subjected to the 
action of oxygen at 300 pounds per 
square inch pressure and at 70 degrees 
Centigrade (approximately 158 degrees 
F.) for 96 hours. After this test the 
tensile strength and the amount a 
sample will stretch before breaking 
must be at least 60 per cent of the 
tensile strength and stretch of samples 
not subjected to the oxygen bomb ac- 
celerated aging test. In checking fire 
hose submitted to the Laboratories for 
labeling, the oxygen bomb test is con- 
ducted on samples obtained at the fac- 
tory from each lot of 200 lengths of 
hose. This means that samples are tak- 
en from approximately each batch of 
compounds made up for fire hose 
linings. 


HE EA specifications also call for 

elongation, twist, and warp tests. On 
single jacketed hose the tests are con- 
ducted at 300 pounds pressure and the 
elongation is limited to not more than 
12 per cent. On double jacketed hose 
the test pressure is 400 pounds and 
the elongation is limited to not more 
than 8 per cent. These tests are con- 
ducted on each length of hose submit- 
ted to the Laboratories for labeling. 


In each lot of 50 lengths a kink test 
is made on both the single and double 
jacketed types and out of each 100 
lengths a pressure test is run. The re- 
quirements call for resistance to pres- 
sures of at least 600 pounds for double 
jacketed hose, and 450 pounds for the 
single jacketed. 

Hose ordered to the Laboratories’ 
EA specifications will be marked: 1942 
UL EMERGENCY ALTERNATE 1942, 
and: TESTED TO LB. (In the 
blank space will be the test pressure 
of 300 pounds in the case of single 
jacketed hose and 400 pounds in the 
case of double jacketed hose.) Each 
length will bear the label of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 


OCD Issues Regulations for 
Loans of Equipment to Cities 


IRECTOR James M. Landis, U. S. 
D Office of Civilian Defense, recently 
issued “Regulations No. 1 Governing 
Loans of Equipment and Supplies to 
Civil Authorities.” These regulations 
require each borrowing community to 
designate a local property officer who 
will act as custodian of the property 
and will be responsible therefor to 
OCD. In addition, state property offi- 
cers are to be appointed to maintain 
records with respect to all property 
loaned in their respective states or 
areas. In some cases the equipment, 
which includes fire protection items, 
may be delivered to the communities 
through the state property officers. 
Both state and local property officers 
will be under the supervision of the 
regional directors of OCD covering the 
various defense areas. Both state and 
local property officers are required to 
be bonded. The equipment and sup- 
plies shall at all times be at the dis- 
position of the United States Govern- 
ment. 
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Replanning & BURNED 


| pe of the worst conflagrations of 
( last year occurred when wind 
fanned flames swept across the wooden 
shingle roofed community of Ocean 
Bluff in the town of Marshfield, Massa- 
chusetts, April 21, 1941. As reported in 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN, some 500 buildings 
covering an area of 56 acres, stretch- 
ing for nearly a mile along the water- 
front were leveled with a loss of more 
than a million dollars. 

All too often in the past communi- 
ties have repeated mistakes of bad 
community planning in their rush to 
re-build burned areas. However, the 
citizens of Marshfield were determined 
that the small shack-like summer cot- 
tages largely built on posts or other 
open foundations, crowded together on 
tiny lots and mostly having wooden 
shingle roofs, would not be allowed in 
the re-built community. 

Accordingly, immediately after the fire 
a rehabilitation committee composed 
of local citizens and summer residents 
of the resort sections was appointed 
by the town Board of Selectmen to 


prepare a development program for the 
burned area. Prior to the fire Marsh- 
field had no building code of any sort 
and zoning requirements were also de- 
ficient with many existing building 
lots consisting of less than 2,000 square 
feet. Such small lots were evidence of 
the haphazard growth of the area and 
were inadequate to permit proper spac- 
ing between the typical summer cot- 
tages and other frame buildings in 
the area. 


HE rehabilitation committee held 

meetings with townspeople, prop- 
erty owners and representatives of 
Federal and State agencies offering 
technical assistance. The final pro- 
gram, described in a detailed report re- 
cently issued by the Massachusetts 
State Planning Board, embraces a new 
street plan, amendments to the zoning 
laws, a plan for the re-arrangement of 
lots, and building regulations for the 
summer resort areas that specifically 
require fire retardant roofing on all 
new buildings and on old roofs when 
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The above map of occupied land areas gives a pretty good 
idea of the congested Ocean Bluff area before the conflagration 
last year. The plan at the right shows the clean sweep made 
by the fire. It is interesting to note that before the fire only 
on- main thoroughfare gave access to the entire area. 
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repairs exceed 25 per cent of the roof 
area. 

To facilitate the re-arrangement of 
lots in what had been the most con- 
gested section of the burned area, the 
Massachusetts State Legislature passed 
a special enabling act. This act au- 
thorized the Town of Marshfield to buy 
or to take by condemnation, property 
adjacent to proposed new streets. It 
permitted the town to re-adjust lot 
lines and to sell the new lots to private 
owners with or without suitable restric- 
tions. The act also authorized the 
Town to borrow up to $160,000 for tak- 
ing and improving the area. 

Today the Town has taken over an 
area of about 26 acres. This land has 
been cleaned, filled and graded. New 
streets and drains have been installed 
and larger lots have been laid out. 
These are being sold back to private 
parties with preference given to the or- 
iginal owners. In parts of the burned 
area not taken by the Town private 
rebuilding is taking place in conform- 
ity with new zoning and building laws. 


a 
STREET SYSTEM 


AT OCEAN BLUFF 


| 


As shown by the before and after panels, the street system 
prior to the fire consisted largely of poorly laid-out and con- 
structed private ways, many of which were narrow and illogically 
located. The solid lines denote the public street system which has 
been expanded since the fire. 
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Suggestions for Instructors 


of Auxiliary Firemen 


IRE department officers and in- 

structors in all parts of the United 
States and Canada are faced with the 
task of proficient auxiliary 
firemen out of civilians who have had 
no previous fire 


making 


fighting experience 
This is a job that calls for patience 
tact, and some knowledge of teaching 
technique. Accordingly, the following 
suggestions for instructors of auxiliary 
firemen, as recently issued by the 
branch office of the Kansas State Board 
for Vocational Education at Pittsburg, 
Kansas, should prove helpful. 

Prepare a definite plan for each 
meeting well in advance 

Be sure that each evolution to be in- 
structed has been broken into small 
steps or operations. An evolution may 
appear to be only one motion to an ex- 
perienced person To the learner it 
may need to be broken down into four 
or five. 

A single instructor should not attempt 
to handle a large group since interest 


will be lost very quickly if men are re- 
quired to watch others practice for long 
periods without being able to partici- 
pate. 

Keep everyone busy, both mind and 
hand if possible, but keep the mind 
busy even when the hand must be idle. 

When the lesson involves an evolu- 
tion that requires teamwork, regular 
firemen should be brought in to assist 
instructor with the demonstration. 

The “assistant instructor” method 
used at the Annual Fire College may be 
used to handle larger groups if it is 
impossible to assign a regular instruc- 
tor to a small group of auxiliary fire- 
men, 

One evolution per night coupled with 
review drill may be sufficient. 

Make use of blackboard when giving 
information. 

Cooperation of entire fire department 
is necessary. If other firemen point out 
to auxiliary firemen that there are 
other ways to perform the evolutions, 
the purpose of the program will be de- 


INSPECT OLTECT CORRE 
FIRE HAZARDS: 


Giving a fire prevention message “sex appeal’’ is accomplished with these 


attractive cut-out figures. This innovation in fire 


prevention salesmanship 


has been introduced by Fire Marshal Louis G. Schraffenberger of the Cincin- 


nati Fire Department. 
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feated. The chief of the departme:t 
will need to establish a policy to he 
followed in this important matter. 

Break iong evolutions such as ré 
moving ladder from rig, carrying 
location and raising, into shorter ev: 
lutions. 

Don’t read to class except as a means 
of emphasizing what you have already 
explained. 

Motion pictures are good tools of in- 
struction if the instructor previews the 
film to enable himself to give an intro- 
ductory discussion before showing to 
the class. Discussion or practice should 
follow the showing if there is informa- 
tion or skill in performing evolutions 
to be gained from the film. A second 
and third showing are often justified. 
Special points should be watched for 
during these showings. 

Encourage members of class to make 
a record of valuable information. If 
instructor cannot make a blackboard 
outline, it is doubtful if the informa- 
tion is worth presenting. 

Show the thing itself if possible; if 
this can’t be done, show a picture; if 
no picture is available, use a diagram 
or sketch. Don’t attempt to describe a 
thing in words alone. Use these visual 
aids. 

Make the pupil actively participate; 
don’t merely describe or show when 
you can get the pupil to take part. He 
will get more out of the learning pro- 
cess where he helps himself than where 
he is handed the information. 

Stick to one step at a time in the 
teaching process. Each step is a teach- 
ing job and the smart instructor will 
tackle only one job at a time. 

Use actual equipment in giving in- 
struction on evolutions. 

Use no technical terms with which 
the pupil is unfamiliar. 

Teach the pupil only as much at a 
time as he can hold. Too large a les- 
son will only confuse and discourage 
the learner. 

Clinch each teaching point before go- 
ing on to others that may depend upon 
what has been taught previously. 

Be sure the learner knows what he is 
going to learn to do. 

Provide adequate 
makes perfect.” 

Insist on every pupil doing the job 
right. 

Be on hand 15 minutes ahead of time. 

Teach only one method of doing a 
job. 

Avoid embarrassing any individual 


Aim to be patient under all circum- 
stances. 


Use of the question, “Do you under- 
stand?”, doesn’t get reliable answers. 
Ask such questions as “What do you 
do first?”, “Why do you do this?”, etc. 

Don’t “rush” a lesson. 


drill. “Practice 





This view shows how one of the cut-out figures shown on The 
the previous page are used as the central item of a fire preven- 
tion display in the window of a vacant store in Cincinnati. 


lobby of a motion picture theatre also makes an 
excellent place to utilize interesting cut-out figures to tell a 
fire prevention message. 


Don’t “drag” a lesson. 

People learn more rapidly when “tell- 
ing” and “showing” are combined in 
putting across a lesson. 

Don’t lecture more than 15 minutes at 
a time. If most of the lesson must be of 
information type, break the monotony 
by use of discussion. 

Use as nearly actual situations as 
possible in training. For example, 
ladders should be set up against ex- 
terior walls, knots should be tied where 
used. 


Firemen’s Training 
a “Must” in Wartime 

EVER have firemen’s training pro- 

grams been of more importance 
than at the present. Fire departments, 
in many cases undermanned and un- 
able to get adequate equipment due to 
war conditions, face the tremendous 
task of protecting vital war materials 
from destruction by fire. The highest 
degree of efficiency that can be ob- 
tained through adequate training is 
necessary. The training of numerous 
auxiliary firemen is an additional re- 
sponsibility. Most of the fire schools 
and fire colleges held this year are 
featuring wartime items on their pro- 
grams. Here are some of the schools 
that already have been held or that 
are scheduled for 1942. 


Arkansas. Chief Carl S. Smalley has 
returned to his duties as State Fire In- 
structor after a seven-month ieave of 
absence during which he helped to or- 
ganize a fire brigade at the Lone Star 
Ordnance Plant at Texarkana, Texas. 
Coincident with Mr. Smalley’s return 
fire schools in salvage and overhaul 
practices were scheduled at Harrison, 
Fort Smith, Texarkana, El Dorado, and 
Monticello. 


Snnecticut. Last month the second 
al Fire College was held in New 
in. Civilian defense and auxiliary 


firemen’s training were the major top- 
ics at the two-day session. 


Georgia. The 8th Georgia State Fire 
College was held at Atlanta May 13-15. 


Illinois. The 18th Illinois Fire Col- 
lege was held June 16-19, at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana. 


Indiana. The ninth Indiana Fire 
School was held at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, June 11-12, 1942. 


Kansas. The Kansas State Firemen’s 
Association during their annual con- 
vention in May voted to adopt the Fire 
Service Training Texts compiled by the 
Oklahoma A. & M. College as the offi- 
cial firemen’s training manual for Kan- 
sas. Kansas is thus the 12th state to 
adopt these standard training texts. 

Members of the Kansas Fire School 
Committee recently decided that the 
13th annual Fire College will be held 
at Kansas University, September 8-11. 
The program will include considerable 
amount of civilian defense training. 


Kentucky. The Firemen’s Education- 
al Committee in Kentucky, composed 
of representatives of the State Depart- 
ment of Fire Prevention and Rates, the 
Kentucky Municipal League, the Ken- 
tucky Firemen’s Association, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and the Kentucky 
Actuarial Bureau, have arranged for 
fire school on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky at Lexington, July 
28 to 31, inclusive. This will be the 
fifth year that a state fire school has 
been held. 


Louisiana. Sixty-one firemen and 
soldiers attended the 5-day sessions of 
the 13th Annual Fire College held dur- 
ing May at Baton Rouge under the di- 
rection of Chief Robert A. Bogan. The 
instruction was largely in war tech- 
niques for the protection of both civil- 
ian and military establishments, 


Michigan. C. A. Fisher, Director, Ex- 
tension Service, University of Michi- 
gan, has announced that the 14th an- 
nual Michigan State Fire College will 
be held at Ann Arbor, July 14-17. The 
Fire College is open to all Michigan 
firemen, whether volunteer or paid, and 
to city officials and other persons inter- 
ested in the fire service. 


Nebraska. More than 1100 volunteer 
firemen representing 246 of the 524 in- 
corporated cities and villages in the 
state attended the nine fire schools held 
in April by the State Fire Prevention 
Bureau and the League of Nebraska 
Municipalities. 

New Mexico. The 13th Annual Fire 
School was held at Las Vegas, June 
8-10. Host to the fire school was the E. 
Romero Hose and Fire Company, one 
of the oldest volunteer departments 
in the state. 

Pennsylvania. The 
Firemen’s 


Fourth Annual 
Training Conference will 
be held at State College, Pennsylvania, 
during the week of August 31 to Sep- 
tember 5, 1942. 


Texas. The 13th annual session of 
the Firemen’s Training School was held 
at Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion, May 17-22. The program cen- 
tered around fundamental training for 
civilian defense. The total number of 
firemen registered at the school was 
431 from 258 cities and towns. Of 
these, 382 firemen took the general de- 
fense course and 49 firemen took a lay- 
instructors’ first aid course for men who 
had completed the standard first aid 
course. 


Ontario. Regional firemen’s training 
schools were held at Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Ontario, April 23-24, 
and at the University of Western On- 
tario at London, May 7-8, under the 
joint auspices of the Dominion Asso- 
ciation of Fire Chiefs and the On- 
tario Fire Marshal’s Office. 
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IF Ta |S 


Every city—every manufactur- 
ing plant should install efficient 
air raid warning sirens at once! 


Federal Electric Company—the 
largest Siren manufacturer in 
the world is ready to help you! 


Federal Air Raid Sirens have 
been proved under actual bomb- 
ing conditions in Europe since 


1938! 


Write on official stationery, 
or wire for special air raid 
protection data telling how to 


plan, install and 
SH 


operate air raid 
warning sirens! 
pan RAND 


aRaeMs For earliest 


possible 
delivery 
ACT NOW! 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC CO., INC. 


8717 South State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Is Your Department Ready to 
Make Use of OCD Equipment? 


ROM many sections of the United 

States, and particularly from 
coastal areas, city and town officials 
have frequently been heard to com- 
plain because they have not received 
emergency fire defense equipment from 
the Federal government. Many of 
these same complaining officials are 
the persons who last year when fire 
apparatus factories were in a position 
to make prompt deliveries, ruled that 
their fire department’s old 1921 pumper 
was “good for another ten years yet.” 
Complaints about delays in securing 
emergency fire equipment do not take 
into account the magnitude of the task 
of procuring and distributing nearly 
$100,000,000 worth of defense equip- 
ment during wartime when virtually 
all essential materials must be ear- 
marked for the armed forces. 

Due to War Production Board re- 
strictions necessitated by shortages of 
critical materials, it has not been pos- 
sible to go to fire equipment manu- 
facturers with orders for hundreds of 
standard pumping engines or miles of 
regular fire hose for civilian defense 
purposes. Instead OCD officials were 
forced to start from scratch and de- 
sign new emergency pumping units, 
fire hose, extinguishers, and other 
items that will call for little or no 
critical materials but at the same time 
will do a creditable fire fighting job in 


the hands of auxiliary firemen aid 
other defense workers. 

Specifications for emergency fire 
equipment were developed with thie 
cooperation of the OCD fire defense 
advisory committee, the work of which 
has been previously reported in Voi- 
UNTEER FIREMEN. 

OCD officials have several times 
pointed out that local communities 
also have certain responsibilities to 
attend to if they want to get OCD 
equipment as soon as it is available. 
For example, one requirement that 
must be met before any of the OCD 
auxiliary pumpers will be distributed 
is that the local communities must 
provide appropriate vehicles on which 
the pumping unit and equipment will 
be mounted. Such vehicles must be 
provided at the expense of the com- 
munity. In other words the local fire 
department must have trucks available 
to make use of OCD pumping units 
whether these are of front-mounted, 
skid-mounted, or trailer types. Fire 
departments expecting to obtain aux- 
iliary equipment should lose no time 
in lining up some appropriate motor 
vehicles as war conditions have made 
it impossible for OCD to provide any 
self-propelled trucks or chassis. 

Another essential preparation for 
making use of OCD equipment is to 
have properly trained crews ready to 
take over the apparatus when it is de- 
livered. If fire departments have al- 


PORTABLE HOSE CARRYING BOX 
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MISSOURI INSPECTION BUREAU 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
M.1.PARKER CHIEF ENGINEER 


The problem of how to keep spare hose loaded for emergency service at all times 
is solved by the above hose box suggested in a report of the Fire Defense Commit- 


tee of Missouri. 


Hose is loaded in a standard manner in the box which has other 
essential fire fighting tools mounted on the outside. 


Wheni extra hose is needed in a 


hurry, either for large fires or for air raid defense, any available truck with a suitable 
body is backed into the fire station and the load is rolled from the platform on to the 


truck which is thus quickly converted 


into a hose truck. 


The hose box should be 


sturdily constructed to resist strains that may come whem in use with a heavy hose 


load. 
above. 


It may be necessary for the box to have additional bracing than that iliustrated 
Incidentally, a somewhat similar arrangement might be made for utilizing any 


skid-mounted pumping units that may be made available to the department. 
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JOIN THE 
N.F.P. A. 


Every member 
receives a handsome 

membership certificate illustrat- 
ing the history of fire protection. 


N.F.P.A. membership is avail- 
able to fire companies and fire 
departments through the Vol- 
unteer Firemen’s Section of the 
National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, Here’s the simple plan: 


EMBERSHIP in the National 

Fire Protection Association 
costs $10 per year. The Volunteer 
Firemen’s Section is designed to 
give each fire company the advan- 
tages of N.F.P.A. membership. 


® As a member, the fire company 
receives at its headquarters a com- 
plete set of all regular N.F.P.A. 
publications. This includes the of- 


ficial Quarterly magazine, as issued. 


® As a special service to the Vol- 
unteer Firemen’s Section, each mem- 
ber fire company is entitled to have 


copies of the monthly magazine 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN sent to the 


home addresses of 10 firemen. 


® If more than 10 firemen want to 
receive the magazine, an additional 
$1.00 should be sent in witn the 
membership fee for each fireman in 
excess Of 10 enrolled. Because of 
ie large amount of material mailed 

members, not less than $10 can 
€ accepted from any company. 


os £ 


lowed their auxiliary firemen to use 
the regular fire department apparatus 
for training while awaiting delivery of 
OCD equipment, they will have crews 
ready to use emergency equipment as 
fast as it becomes available. Director 
Landis of OCD in his address before 
the N.F.P.A. Annual Meeting at At- 
lantic City in May, made it clear that 
he considered that any fire department 
which failed to train its auxiliaries 
with regular equipment until the aux- 
iliary apparatus arrived, was negli- 
gent and was failing in its duty to 
its citizens. This does not imply that 
regular fire department equipment, 
which may be hard to replace, should 
be turned over to the auxiliaries to use 
indiscriminately, but rather that fire 
department officers and _ instructors 
should not hesitate to use regular 
equipment in training auxiliaries un- 
der their control. 

In the nearly seven months since 
Pearl Harbor there has been time for 
every fire department to develop a 
good auxiliary force having sufficient 
basic training to make it useful in 
an emergency. Departments having 
such auxiliary forces will be ready to 
make use of the auxiliary fire fighting 
equipment as fast as it becomes 
available. Of course, it stands to rea- 
son that regular fire company mem- 
bers must have training at least equal 
to what the auxiliary members are 
getting. Care must be taken not to 
sacrifice the regular fire company 
drills due to the problem of training 
needed auxiliaries. After all, the aux- 
iliaries are the helpers for the reg- 
ular firemen and the training program 
for each department should be devel- 
oped with that fact in mind. 


Illinois Defense Council 
Plans Rural Fire Protection 


N an effort to reduce Illinois’ rural 

fire losses which amounted to 
$2,500,000 last year and which are de- 
priving the nation of vitally important 
farm products, the Illinois State Coun- 
cil of Defense through its Civil Protec- 
tion Division has formulated a rural 
fire prevention plan. The plan which is 
to be the responsibility of John H. 
Craig, State Fire Marshal and State 
Fire Coordinator, aims at the preven- 
tion of fires in homes, farm buildings, 
woods, fields, and crops. 

Under the plan, each county defense 
council has been asked to appoint a 
rural fire protection committee. The 
county committees are to appoint a 
fire warden in each rural school dis- 
trict. The district wardens in turn 
will appoint farmers in all sections 
of their districts to aid in the work 
of preventing and suppressing fires. 
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“Sweet Land of Liberty” 


ith of July finds the fire protection 
agencies of the Nation faced with a 
responsibility far surpassing that 
of previous years. In preparing 
for sabotage and grass fire fighting 
please bear in mind the out- 
standing advantages of 
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MASTERX LIGHTS \ 


WATERPROOF 
BATTLE 
LANTERN 


* 

TYPE J2 
MASTER * LIGHT 
TOP QUALITY 2-CELL LIGHT 
BATTERIES MAY BE CHANGED 
IN 30 SECONDS 


“MASTER*LIGHT* MAKERS” 


CARPENTER MFG. CO. 
168 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


CAIRNS 


OUTFITTERS TO 
FIREMEN 
SINCE 1836 


HELMETS 


SPAT AR 

TURN-OUT CLOTHING 

SHIRTS CAPS 
RUBBER COATS 


BADGES 
BELTS 
RUBBER BOOTS 
BRS OSI 
LOOSE-LEAF 


FIRE RECORD BOOKS 
DEPARTMENT RECORD FORMS 


Write for Catalog 30C 


CAIRNS & BROTHER 


444 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 
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EACH 


$10.00-*3.00-*2.00 soxti 


PYRENE PRIZE LETTER CONTEST 


VERY month the above cash prizes 
E are paid out to firemen whose let- 
ters contain the best stories. Persons 
not holding membership in a fire com- 
pany, brigade, or department, cannot 
enter this contest which is limited to 
firemen. More fires are put out with 
fire extinguishers than by any other 
means. 

Incidentally, the summer months are 
a good time to try your hand at send- 
ing in a letter to the Pyrene Prize Let- 
ter Contest. If you know of an inter- 
esting case where approved extin- 
guishers put out a fire just jot down 
the story and send it in to the N-F.P.A. 
office. 


Any approved extinguisher has an 
equal chance in the contest. The sto- 
ries reported in this contest show the 
value of having an extinguisher handy. 
It’s the story we want, not letter writ- 
ing ability. Get the facts down on pa- 
per and we will attend to any rewriting 
necessary to get the story into the 
space available in these columns. 


The contest is sponsored coopera- 
tively by the Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company of Newark, N. J., and VoL- 
UNTEER FIREMEN to bring forth the les- 
sons learned from actual fires of the 
value of fire extinguishers for both 
holding large fires in check and put- 
ting out numerous small blazes. 


FIRST PRIZE—$10.00 


Howarp A. COoLe, Foreman 
Seeley Hose Co. 
Canisteo, N. Y. 


Saved for the War Effort! 

While drawing shavings from a lo- 
cal sawmill, I heard the cry of “fire!” 
Oil from a nearby tractor had ignited 
in a pile of dry shavings and dust and 
had gained a considerable start. Flames 
were endangering the tractor as well 
as the mill. I immediately grabbed a 
quart size carbon tetrachloride extin- 
guisher and began to play it on the 
base of the fire, while other workers 
brought up a 2'-gallon loaded stream 
extinguisher which I used after ex- 
hausting the carbon tetrachloride ex- 
tinguisher. In five minutes the fire was 
out with no damage to the tractor or 
mill, thus saving thousands of dollars 
in lumber and machinery for Uncle 
Sam’s war effort. 


SECOND PRIZE—$3.00 


Tom Barrow 
Volunteer Fire Department 
Denton, Texas 


Dry Cleaning Plant Fire 


One busy morning dust and lint ig- 
nited in the exhaust pipe of the tum- 
bler machine which I operate at the 
dry cleaning plant where I work. As 
the tumbler machine which removes 
naphtha from clothes was filled with 
clothes, I knew that I must prevent 
the fire which was already blazing to 
the ceiling from spreading. Taking a 
2%-gallon soda acid fire extinguisher 
I emptied the contents on the flames 
in the exhaust pipe before the naph- 
tha-saturated clothes in the tumbler 
caught fire. By quick action I was able 
to put out the fire without any dam- 
age to building or clothes. 


THIRD PRIZE—$2.00 


F. E. SHoKEs, Battalion Chief 
Charleston, S. C. Fire Department 


Small Damage Resulted 


One afternoon last summer an en- 
gine Company from Station 4 re- 
sponded to an automobile fire, which 
had apparently been caused by a short 
circuit under the instrument board 
Realizing the effectiveness of carbon 
tetrachloride on electrical fires, the 
lieutenant in charge ordered that a 
carbon tetrachloride extinguisher be 
played on this fire. Only about a pint 
of this liquid was used from quart size 
extinguisher in putting out the blaze, 
with very small fire damage to the 
automobile. 


CONTEST RULES 

1, Contestants in the Pyrene Prize Let- 
ter Contest must be members of thei: 
local fire department. 

2. Letters are to describe actual exper 
ences where an approved fire extinguisher 
of any make has saved lives or property 

3. Trade names may be used but wil 
be deleted in publication. Publishers re- 
serve the right to edit winning letters to 
permit publication. 

1. Each contestant automatically vouc! 
for the truth of the facts presented from 
his own or others’ experience. 

5. Only one letter may be _ submitt 
each month. 

6. Letters must be legibly written in in 
or typewritten on white paper, one side 
only. Preference will be given to lett 
not over 250 words in length. 

7. Letters received after the 8th day 
the month will be judged in follow 
month’s competition. 

8. Monthly prizes in cash will be: 
£10.00; 2nd, $3.00; and 3rd, $2.00. 

9. Address contest letters to Pyrene 
Prize Letter Contest, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch St 
Boston, Mass. 
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NEW TEXTS 


Chemical Warfare and the Chemical 
Warfare Service, 36 pages, price 30 
cents, is obtainable from the Book De- 
partment, Chemical Warfare School, 
Edgewood Arsenal, Maryland. The 
booklet, written in non-technical lan- 
guage, contains more than thirty illus- 
trations and diagrams including a col- 
ored sectionalized view of a gas mask 
cnister and a colored chart showing 
chemical warfare agents. 


A Fire Officers’ Manual for Training 
a Fire Department Auxiliary Corps pre- 
pared under the supervision of Gilbert 
G. Weaver, Supervisor, Industrial 
Teacher Training, State Education 
Department, New York City, is avail- 
able from The Hamilton Company, 225 
Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y., 
at a cost of $2.00 per copy. The ma- 
terial in this manual is the re- 
sult of an instructor training course 
offered by the Teacher Training Divi- 
sion of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education upon the request 
of the New York Fire Department. 
The manual contains thirty lessons se- 
lected by New York City fire depart- 
ment officials. The contents of the 
thirty lessons was analyzed and or- 
ganized by fire officers attending the 
training course. 


The Indiana State Defense Council 
at Indianapolis recently issued the 3rd 
revision of its manual entitled “Civilian 
Defense in Indiana.” This 170 page 
volume describes the functions of the 
canister and a colored chart showing 
agencies engaged in civilian defense. 


TRADE ANNOUNCEMENT 
























View of the new Mul-T-Jet nozzle 
tips for use on standard fire fighting 
nozzles, sold by the Mul-T-Jet Nozzle 
Corp., 11 West 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y. These tips are molded of 
shatterproof plastic. The water is cut 
into tiny streams that cross one another 
to break up into a fine spray, producing 


artificial fog at average nozzle pres- 
sures. 
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Manufacturers of Emergency Signaling Systems 














FIRE ALARM 
POLICE SIGNALING 
AIR RAID WARNING 
INDUSTRIAL FIRE ALARM 
| FIRE & WATCHMEN SUPERVISORY 
AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION 













Two thousand municipalities, several thousand industrial plants and many 
of the largest institutions now use Gamewell Systems for the protection of 
| life and property and to ensure the permanency of established business. 





| We freely cooperate in planning protective Signaling Systems. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 












































A Model Records and 
Reporting System 
for 














The Master of ‘Flame 


The economical, effi- 


Fire Departments 










Size of book, 8% x 11 inches 
87 pages, 27 forms, 7 figures 
Price, $2 each, postpaid 






cient first-aid protec- 


tion against sudden, 






This manual suggests a detailed 
and well-rounded plan that should 
help to solve many of the problems 
that now confront fire chiefs in smal! 
as well as large cities and towns. It 
shows how a records and reporting 
system should operate. It includes 
copies of the 27 forms considered 
important in fire department work. 


extra-hazardous fires. 












Wherever dan- 
gerous fires 
break out in 
flammable liq- 
uids, gases un- 
der pressure, 
vital electrical 
installations, 
duGas is always 



































The record forms contained in 
this book have met with such ac- 
ceptance by fire chiefs and fire de- 
partments that most of the forms 






















have now been separately printed ready, certain 
to meet the demands of depart- and fast. DuGas 
ments wishing to purchase sup- hand and 
plies of the blanks. Write for a t = i fiae 

price list for the various record wae ec xUn- 
forms. If your department has guishers are 





not yet obtained a copy of the 
Model Records and Reporting 
System book ask for a circular 
describing it so that you will 
have full information on _ the 
many reporting blanks available. 


available in a 
variety of sizes. 



















DUGAS ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 


Marinette 








PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
1313 East Sixtieth St. 
Chicago, Illinois 















Wisconsin 
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PULL THE TRIGGER-Kie tHe Fire! 


Here it is! ... the fastest-action, easiest-to- 
operate fire-killer you ever saw! 

There’s a pistol grip for one-handed ac- 
tion and for quick maneuverability. There’s 
a trigger-control for fast, easy discharge. 
A finger’s touch discharges the unit. Only 
Kidde has these sensible, simple features. 

You can get Kidde trigger-control extin- 
guishers with 2 or 4 lbs. of carbon dioxide 
capacity. Use them against flammable liquid 


“NO SMOKING” MEANS NO SMOKING 


Courts are handing 

DB ° wo |out stiff fines and jail 
Sy gation ot 

sentences to workers 

==. who violate smoking 

rules in defense 


plants. Unions are 
cooperating, too. Na- 


or electrical fires. Hang Kidde units in 
laboratories and garages, near work benches 
and on your trucks. When fire strikes, 
Kidde snuffs it out fast in a flurry of carbon 
dioxide snow-and-gas. Just aim .. . shoot 
..- Rill the blaze! 

Think this over: Newly-hired workers 
may not know how to handle some indus- 
trial-type extinguishers in emergency. But 
anyone knows how to pull a trigger! 


RED MEANS DANGER 


When fire breaks out, 
, extinguishers must be 
ready for action. 
Built-in electrically 
operated Kidde Sys- 
tems may be equipped 
with tell-tale panel to 


WHEELED FIRE-FIGHTERS 


Easy portability combines with 
big fire-fighting capacity in the 
heavy-duty Kidde Wheeled Units. 
With carbon dioxide capacities 
of 50, 75 and 100 lbs., these big 


‘ extinguishers handle fires too 


tough for hand-models. Each 
Kidde Wheeled Unit is equipped 
with a long hose and has a spe- 
cially designed nozzle for prompt 
fire-control. Located at the grip is 
a valve handle which enables the 
fire fighter to control the dis- 
charge as he attacks the blaze. 

Kidde Wheeled Units are wide- 
ly used to protect outdoor haz- 
ards and to guard large machin- 
ery, difficult processes. 


GUARD ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Do you know about built-in pro- 
tection of electrical equipment? 
Do you know how to kill fire 
automatically in generators and 
other rotating machines? You 
can handle this job with Kidde 
Built-in Systems. 

For control rooms, transformer 
vaults, get a total-flooding Kidde 
installation. Kidde carbon diox- 
ide snow-and-gas is safe, even on 
“live” equipment. Too, Kidde 
confines damage to that done by 
fire itself. Underwriters give full 
approval to Kidde portables and 
Kidde Systems for use against 
electrical fires. 


DO YOU LIKE STATISTICS? 


N.F.P.A. reports fire 
loss for last 25 years 
totals over $10 bil- 
lion. 1941 total is an 
estimated 5% increase 
over 1940. Ten-year 
trends are much more 


tional Fire Protection Ass’n warns 
that restrictions should at all times 
be reasonable. Often safe areas may 
be designated as O.K. for smoking. 
Best rule is—insist on strict observ- 
ance whenever safety is threatened. 


indicate if unit has been discharged 
or maliciously disabled. Panel has 
one green, one red light. Green 
light shows Kidde System “ready 
and waiting”. Red means System has 
been released, must be recharged. 


encouraging. In the period 1922-31 
annual average loss was $506 mil- 
lion! During last 10 years we cut 
these figures to annual average of 
$284 million. This wasted money 
buys 1100 medium bombers! 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ONE OF A SERIES APPEARING CURRENTLY IN INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS. 








